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Introduction 
by Hugh T. Harrington 


Thomas Clarkson Thompson [TCT] was the second 
son of Hugh S. Thompson and Elizabeth Anderson 
Clarkson. His original narrative was typed, apparently 
over several years, using different typewriters. It is not 
a chronological story. Instead, it is somewhat 
disorganized as if it were added to from time to time. 
Portions, but not all, have page numbers and the 
numbering is not consistent. At least one page is 
missing. It is believed that the narrative was written in 
the 1930s and was a work in progress. 

The text here is as written except where obvious 
typographical errors or punctuation have been silently 
corrected. For added clarity some sections have been 
rearranged. I have also corrected errors of fact and added 
identifications, context and clarifications by using 
footnotes or brackets. Subject headings and a name 
index have also been added. 

The narrative in my possession has been 
photocopied multiple times. It was given to me in the 
mid-1980s by my uncle, Hugh T. Harrington, of 
Wheeling, WV. 

Thomas Clarkson Thompson was born in 1860 in 
what was then the Arsenal Academy but is now the 
Governor’s Mansion in Columbia, SC. His father, Hugh 
S. Thompson, was an instructor at the Arsenal Academy 
in Columbia and later at The Citadel in Charleston and 
served as a Captain of a cadet company in the Civil War. 
Thomas Clarkson Thompson attended his father’s 
Columbia Male Academy for about 10 years before 
engaging in the cotton trade in Charleston at the age of 
15. Between 1880 and 1890 he was employed by the 
S.M. Inman Company. In 1890 he moved to Boston 
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where he represented cotton interests for three years 
before going to Chattanooga as manager of the National 
Life Insurance Company for Tennessee. He was elected 
Mayor of Chattanooga in 1909, a position he held for 
five and a half years. He was elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and a trustee of the University of 
Chattanooga. He was instrumental in funding and 
establishing a children’s hospital in Chattanooga. After 
his death the name of the hospital was changed to T.C. 
Thompson Children’s Hospital. In 2011 the hospital 
name was changed to the Children’s Hospital at 
Erlanger. 

Thomas Clarkson Thompson married Clara 
Maybelle Berry on June 15, 1887. Together they had 
five children: Mary Lundie Thompson 1888-1889; 
Thomas Clarkson Thompson 1890-1940; Waddy 
Thompson 1892; Hugh Smith Thompson 1893-1961 and 
Benjamin Berry Thompson 1897-1953. His wife, Clara 
Berry Thompson, died in 1912. In 1915 Thomas 
Clarkson Thompson married Anna May Signaigo with 
whom he had four children: Elizabeth Clarkson 
Thompson 1916; Catherine Clarkson Thompson 1917; 
Waddy Thompson 1919-1989 and Emily Clarkson 
Thompson 1924. Thomas Clarkson Thompson died 
March 21, 1938 in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Hugh T. Harrington 
Gainesville, Georgia 
September 2019 
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Thomas Clarkson Thompson 


Ancestor Chart 


4-Waddy "Chancellor" Thompson 
A born: Nov 18, 1769 
died: Feb 6, 1845 


3-Henry Tazewell Thompson 
born: Apr 6, 1812 
died: Nov 1, 1866 


4-Eliza Blackburn Williams 
— bom Sep 2, 1775 
died: Jan 31, 1830 


2-Hugh Smith Thompson 
m~ born: Jan 24, 1836 
died: Nov 20, 1904 


4-Hugh Smith 
m~ bor: Jan 6, 1782 
died: Apr 6, 1826 
3-Agnes Smith 
born: Dec 13, 1816 
died: May 10, 1873 
4-Eliza Catherine Martin 
— borm: Jul 13, 1788 
died: Jan 24, 1861 


1-Thomas Clarkson Thompson 
born: Sep 21, 1860 
died: Mar 21, 1938 


4-William "Major" Clarkson 
m~ born: Dec 1760 
died: Sep 13, 1825 
3-Thomas Boston Clarkson 


born: Sep 4, 1809 
died: Nov 6, 1879 


4-Elizabeth Anderson Harris 
— borm: Aug 13, 1773 
died: Jul 8, 1849 


2-Elizabeth Anderson "Lieze" Clarkson 
— bom: Apr 19, 1840 
died: Jul 8, 1909 


4-Robert Heriot 

FA born May 1, 1773 
died: Mar 12, 1846 
3-Sarah Caroline Heriot 
born: Dec 22, 1807 

died: Nov 26, 1877 
4-Maria Eliza Heriot 
— borm: Dec 7, 1785 
died: Jun 28, 1855 
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Hugh Smith Thompson and Elizabeth 
Anderson Clarkson Descendants 


Hugh Smith Thompson 


Born: Jan 24, 1836 - Charleston, S.C. 

Died: Nov 20, 1904 - 34 E. 53rd NYC - his 
residence 

Father: Henry Tazewell Thompson (1812-1866) 

Mother: Agnes Smith (1816-1873) 

Marriage: Apr 6, 1858 


Wife: Elizabeth Anderson "Lieze" Clarkson 


Born: Apr 19, 1840 - Charleston [Bull St.], S.C. 
Died: Jul 8, 1909 - 68 E. 83rd St. NYC 

Father: Thomas Boston Clarkson (1809-1879) 
Mother: Sarah Caroline Heriot (1807-1877) 


Children 


1 Henry Tazewell Thompson 
Born: Jul 6, 1859 
Died: Jan 27, 1932 
Spouse: Frances "Fannie" Caldwell McIver 
(1860-1897) 
Marr. Date: Feb 21, 1883 
2 Thomas Clarkson Thompson 
Born: Sep 21, 1860 - Columbia SC 
Died: Mar 21, 1938 — Chattanooga, TN 
Buried: - Mt. Olivet Cemetery 
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Spouse: Clara Maybelle Berry (1870-1912) 
Marr. Date: Jun 15, 1887 
Spouse: Anna May Signaigo (1889-1963) 
Marr. Date: Jun 1, 1915 
3 Elizabeth Anderson Thompson 
Born: Jan 21, 1863 
Died: Sep 7, 1863 
4 John Means Thompson 
Born: Jun 14, 1864 - Columbia Co, GA 
Died: Jul 1, 1934 - New York City 
Spouse: Sarah Glasgow (1872-1932) 
Spouse: Berdina Wells (1882-1957) 
Spouse: Elizabeth Sabina (1910- ) 
Marr. Date: 1934 
5 Eliza Cornelia Thompson 
Born: Mar 15, 1865 
Died: Mar 15, 1884 - died of burns from fireplace 
at Gov Mansion 
6 Waddy Thompson 
Born: Aug 13, 1867 
Died: Mar 19, 1939 - Atlanta, GA 
Spouse: Sarah Pauline Spain (1867- ) 
7 Hugh Smith Thompson 
Born: Jan 19, 1872 
Died: Dec 21, 1917 - NYC 
8 Elizabeth Clarkson “Elise” Thompson 
Born: Dec 5, 1872 - Columbia, S.C. 
Died: Apr 23, 1942 - St. Luke's Hospital, NYC 
Spouse: James Greer Zachry (1857-1930) 
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9 Caroline Beaumont Thompson 
Born: Jun 10, 1874 - Columbia, SC 
Died: Jan 20, 1969 - St. Johnland, Kings Park, 
N.Y. 
Spouse: John Madison Harrington (1874-1925) 
Marr. Date: Dec 27, 1906 - St. Michaels, 
Charleston, SC 


My Parents, Grandparents, and Early 
Memories of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
By Thomas Clarkson Thompson 


My mother was born April 19, 1840 at what is now 
#18 Bull Street, Charleston, SC. This house was built 
for my great grandfather William Clarkson in 1800.! 
My mother’s father was born in this house September 4, 
18092 The Sunday upon which my mother was born 
was Easter and her life was a benediction. She was 
named Elizabeth Anderson Clarkson for her paternal 
grandmother. 

My father, Hugh Smith Thompson, and mother were 
married April 17, 1858 at Trinity Church [now Trinity 
Cathedral], Columbia, South Carolina and in this 
churchyard they lie buried. There are two windows 
dedicated to their memory in the nave of the church. 

My father was graduated from the South Carolina 
Military Academy at Charleston, 1856 and was at once 
made Assistant Professor with a salary of $500. At the 
time of his marriage he was given a promotion and sent 
to the Arsenal Academy at Columbia where I was born 
and his salary was made $800. However, he was 
furnished quarters and allowed to purchase groceries at 
wholesale price at the commissary and I have no doubt 
that my mother had frequent donations of produce from 
the various plantations. 

My grandfather, Thomas Boston Clarkson was a 
rich man. His wealth consisted of lands and slaves. He 


' The house was built for William Blacklock who sold it in 
1803 to William Clarkson, 1760-1825. 

2 Thomas Boston Clarkson, 1809-1879. 

3 Elizabeth Anderson Harris, 1773-1849, wife of William 
Clarkson. 
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owned four plantations, all of which I have visited: 
namely, the Raft, the Railroad Place, Hickory Hill and 
Middleburg. All of these places passed out of his hands 
for taxes immediately after the Civil War. Those four 
plantations produced practically nothing but cotton. The 
cotton shipped to Charleston, consigned to his Factor 
[the Factor was the planter’s man of business who 
arranged for sale of cotton, etc.] and when sold the 
proceeds placed to his credit, not in the bank, but at his 
Factor’s office. 

About 1850 my grandfather moved to Columbia. I 
have never known just what was his reason for doing so 
but I have been told he moved there for the opportunity 
of sending his sons, of whom he had eight, to the 
University of South Carolina and his daughters of whom 
he had five [who lived to maturity] to Barhamville, a 
fashionable girls school.* During my mother’s girlhood, 
she seemed never to want for anything. She had her own 
maid, her own saddle horse and everything that money 
could buy in those days. She lacked the ordinary 
comforts to which we are accustomed today — as running 
water, as central heat and few of what are considered by 
us to be a necessity. 

At the close of the War my father and mother started 
their lives over again in abject poverty. It is 
indescribable and unbelievable to those who read this 
report, to know that they and their children often wanted 
for food. 

I am a man of a lost generation. That is, the 
generation that came up immediately after the civil war 
who passed their early youth and early manhood in the 
Reconstruction Era. An era described by Claude 


4 Barhamville Academy, officially “South Carolina Female 
Collegiate Institute” closed in 1869. 
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Bowers? as being the Tragic Era. I do not intend in this 
paper to stress the ordeal through which my mother and 
father were forced to pass but I do want my children and 
grandchildren to know that I never saw my mother out of 
humor unless somebody interfered with her children. 
My father was often inclined to be despondent, but I can 
recall as a little boy in the sparsely furnished sitting room 
the cheerful conversation of my mother and her friends. 
She always had friends and was the most beloved person 
I have ever known. 

I wish to record here that through the efforts of my 
father and mother and their friends, Henry Timrod,° ? the 
poet, was saved from actual starvation, even though we 
know that he died from lack of nourishing food. My 
mother had a brother-in-law who was in the tea business 
and he occasionally furnished her with samples of tea 
and she saved these for Mr. Timrod. I have never 
forgotten on one occasion when my mother asked Mr. 
Timrod if he would take a second cup of tea. With a 
pitiful expression, he accepted, “if you can spare it, Mrs. 
Thompson.” 

I have been told that a man could stand in the center 
of my grandfather’s [Thomas Boston Clarkson’s] 
plantation and not see the end of it, either North, East, 
South or West. I remember the houses of Middleburg, 
Hickory Hill and the Railroad Place, particularly that in 
Middleburg. There was a street where the slaves lived in 
ten or twelve cottages on each side of the main road and 
each cottage had about one-half acre of land for a garden. 


5 Claude Bowers, 1878-1958, historian and politician. 

6 Henry Timrod, “the poet laureate of the Confederacy,” 1829- 
1867. 

7 Henry Tazewell Thompson, 1859-1932, Thomas Clarkson 
Thompson’s elder brother, authored Henry Timrod, Laureate of the 
Confederacy, Columbia: The State Company, 1928. 
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At the head of the street was the large overseer’s home 
in which “Uncle Eugene” lived after the War and 
continued planting on shares.’ There does not seem to 
be much difference between the planter’s life of ante- 
bellum days and the first two or three years after the War. 

Right back of the house were the stables and the 
[cotton] gin. I can recollect now standing on the front or 
back porch of this house I could not see the end of the 
cotton rows. When the cotton was in bloom this was a 
most beautiful sight. 

There must have been a good many slaves, for I can 
remember after the war my grandfather picked up an old 
negro woman on the road and asked her where she 
belonged and she said, “Marster, I am one of your 
negroes.” Every Northern writer feels it incumbent upon 
himself to write about the treatment of the slaves. Every 
slave was worth $1000 to $1500 and it would be just as 
reasonable for a man to beat up a horse worth that much, 
as it would be a human being, worth that much or more. 
Food and clothing were furnished the slaves, as well as 
medical attention and they had more care as slaves than 
they have ever had since. My grandfather was opposed 
to separating families. On one occasion the DeSaussures 
sold him a young slave about 22 so that he could marry 
a slave of my grandfather’s place, and not have to live 
separated. 

One thing I remember with pleasure is seeing the 
little pickaninnies bathed on Saturday afternoon. This 
was required. 

My mother has told me as a child of the bales of 
cotton piled high on the railroad station known as 
Clarkson’s Turnout waiting to be transported to 


8 The owner of the plantation often, as in this case, did not live 
on his plantation but rather lived in a city. The plantation could be 
considered a “factory” rather than a place to reside. 
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Charleston where the Factor sold the cotton and credited 
the Clarkson account. The family seems to have handled 
very little money. When they wanted anything, they 
charged it to the Factor. 

My grandfather was born at the home at 18 Bull 
Street on September 4, 1809. My mother was born there 
April 19, 1840. Having eight sons and five daughters, he 
moved his family to Columbia. I think too, his reason 
for living in Columbia, his plantations were within 35 
miles of Columbia lying in the shape of a parallelogram 
where the Congaree and Wateree rivers come together. 
The house in Columbia was said to have been the most 
costly house in the State.” 

[The house in Columbia] was burned by Sherman’s 
army February 17, 1865. I was four and one-half years 
of age and the burning of this house was my first distinct 
recollection. The night before Sherman’s army burnt 
Columbia, my mother turned me over to [their slave] 
Blacksmith William or William DeSaussure as he was 
called to distinguish him from another William on the 
place. He was instructed to take me to my grandfather 
Thompson’s!° home at the foot of Paris Mountain 
[Greenville, SC], 133 miles away. The trip took 13 
months and this slave never left me for a moment. He is 
buried in the Episcopal churchyard of Charlotte, NC. 
This church is a memorial built by my cousin, Judge 
Heriot Clarkson.!! 

When this slave and l arrived at Greenville, I did not 
recognize my mother until I recognized a mole on her 


2 Known as the Hammond-Clarkson house it was built in 1836 
and stood on the northwest corner of Blanding and Bull Streets. It 
was square, three storied, with a piazza on all four sides. The roof 
was supported by 36 white columns 30 feet tall. 

10 Grandfather, Henry Tazewell Thompson, 1812-1866. 

II Judge Heriot Clarkson, 1863-1942. 
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left eyebrow and when it was suggested in her later life 
that she have it removed, she declined to do so because 
one of her children had recollected her by that mole. 

My grandfather [Henry Tazewell] Thompson was a 
wealthy man at one time, but he lost all of his money 
through the dishonesty of a business associate. He 
removed to Greenville from Alabama, a little town in the 
Northern part of South Carolina at that time where his 
father lived.!? His brother, Waddy Thompson Jr.”s!? 
home was on Paris Mountain [at Greenville, SC] and he 
lived there until Sherman’s Army burnt it. He had been 
a member of Congress, a minister to Mexico and had 
declined the Whig nomination for Presidency in 1844. 

I can distinctly remember his home. It was built in 
the Spanish style. The sitting room and library were in 
one building and the dining room and bedrooms in 
another with a connecting wing in front, which as I recall 
it, had a beautiful fountain playing all the time. His 
library was one of the best in the United States. 
Bancroft!* visited him part of every winter for five years 
while writing his history of the United States. 

When my father lived in Washington [DC], a Mrs. 
Williamson had all of General Thompson’s 
correspondence which he endeavored to have her place 
in the library in Washington. She declined to do this and 
turned it over to Uncle Waddy’s second wife.!? Mrs. 


12 Chancellor Waddy Thompson 1769-1845, Chancellor of the 
South Carolina Court of Equity, and his wife Eliza Blackburn 
Williams 1775-1830 were living in what today is downtown 
Greenville, SC. In 1830 when Eliza died, she was buried in what 
was the backyard of their home. The home is long gone but that 
backyard has expanded and is now Springwood Cemetery; Eliza 
was the first burial. 

'3 Waddy Thompson, Jr., 1798-1868, known as “General.” 

4 George Bancroft, 1800-1891. 

15 Cornelia Jones Thompson, - 1901. 
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Thompson was burned [to death] at the Jacksonville 
[Florida] fire some 30 years ago [1901] and all of this 
correspondence was burned at that time. A great pity 
because he had known most of the distinguished men of 
his day and corresponded with some of them. 

My grandfather and grandmother Thompson were 
born in Charleston [Henry Tazewell Thompson 1812- 
1866 and Agnes Smith 1816-1873]. My grandfather 
Clarkson also was born in Charleston, but his wife, who 
was a Heriot was born in Georgetown, South Carolina Ip 
My mother and father were both born in Charleston.'” 

[My grandfather Clarkson’s house at 18 Bull Street, 
Charleston] is built of brick brought in packets from 
England and every brick is numbered so that the house 
can be taken down and set up any where else. The door 
knobs are of silver — the wainscoting of Jamaica 
mahogany, has the first built-in bath tub probably in the 
United States. There is a secret passageway leading from 
the library on the third floor down in a tunnel which 
came out on Calhoun Street two blocks away. Nobody 
seemed to know the reason for this secret stairway. It is 
a very unique house and has many things of interest, 
particularly the glass in the front door through which 
anyone can see on to the portico but anyone on the 
portico cannot see into the house through the glass. This 
is a Chinese art which I understand has been lost. My 
mother was born in this house in 1840, April 19%.!8 


16 Thomas Boston Clarkson 1809-1879, Sarah Caroline Heriot, 
1807-1877. 

17 Hugh Smith Thompson and Elizabeth Anderson Clarkson. 

18 The details of the house related here are suspect and found 
nowhere else as far as I know. Engineering the alleged tunnel 
stretching for 200 yards where the ground at Bull Street is only 5 
feet above sea level seems particularly questionable as does the 
numbered bricks and unusual glass at the front door. 
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My father [Hugh Smith Thompson] was born at the 
corner of Bull and Rutledge Streets January 24, 1836 
[which corner has not been identified]. 

My father was an officer [and instructor] in the 
Military Academy which provided a one-year course at 
the Arsenal of Columbia [Arsenal Academy] and a four 
years course in the Citadel in Charleston. The officers 
were changed from time to time and it happened that I 
was born in Columbia while he was at the Arsenal. I was 
born in the house which is now the Executive Mansion. 
When Sherman reached Columbia the barracks were 
burned but this house was retained by Sherman as his 
headquarters and after the Civil War the State remodeled 
it as the Executive Mansion. My father occupied it as 
Governor from 1882 to 1886. 

When my mother left Charleston with her three little 
boys in 1863, we went to Columbia and were with my 
grandfather Thomas Boston Clarkson whose home on 
Blanding Street was one of the show places of the State. 
This home was burned by Sherman’s army on February 
17, 1865. The house was set on one side of a block. In 
the rear were the stables and on the right my grandfather 
built a home for his oldest daughter Mrs. L. C. Clarke,!” 
which house I believe is still standing [on Laurel Street, 
still standing, 2019]. One of the joys of my childhood 
was playing in the carriage house in the old coaches and 
buggies which my grandfather had used when he 
transported his large family to Virginia Springs. He 
drove a pair of black horses called Black Hawk and 
Black Warrior. My grandmother drove what is called a 
bret which had a seat for the coachman. Her horses were 
called Waverly and Bailey: large bay horses. The 
coachman was old Daddy Caesar. My recollection now 


19 Caroline Beaumont Clarkson, 1834-1912, wife of Lemuel C. 
Clarke, 1831-1893. 
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is that there were twelve horses in that stable. Every one 
of the children had a saddle horse. 

The bret referred to belonged to my grandmother 
and was, after the war, bought by the Attorney-General 
of the State who was a negro and whose wife had been 
my nurse. My grandfather [Clarkson] gave her to me at 
my birth. In 1865 and 1866 I used to ride in that carriage 
with my grandmother and in 1870 and 1871 I could not 
understand why I couldn’t ride the same carriage, the 
same horses and the same coachman. 

There must have been fifteen or twenty house 
servants. My grandmother used to wear white cotton 
skirts and carried a large key basket on her arm, and I 
used to delight in going to the pantry with her to give out 
provisions. I imagine I am not extravagant in my 
recollection that she was feeding thirty or forty people 
every day. There seems to have been very little money, 
but my grandfather was a very rich man, owned three 
plantations and a large number of slaves [1830 census 
indicates 324 slaves belonging to Thomas Boston 
Clarkson in Richmond County]. The cotton was shipped 
to Charleston to a factor and then the orders were sent 
for food and clothing or whatever was necessary, all of 
which was shipped from Charleston to Columbia. 

It was in this home [in Columbia, SC] that Lord,? 
the author of Lord’s Beacon Lights of History?!" was 
entertained by my grandfather and in one of his books he 
described that visit and though a very strong abolitionist 
stated that if all slaves were treated as my grandfather 
treated his that slavery was a benevolent institution. 
While I have no defense for the institution of slavery, it 
must now be recognized as a fact that slavery was a great 
university, grounding savage Africans into fundamentals 


20 John Lord, 1810-1894. 
21 Multi-volume set, the first volume was published in 1883. 
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of a civilized life, enabling them after their freedom to 
make such progress as has never been made by any race 
in the same length of time. I want to recall here my 
appreciation of the negro slaves who though believing 
that the Confederate soldier was in the army for the 
purpose of keeping him in slavery no instance has ever 
been recorded where the slave was faithless to his trust 
when his master was in the field. 

One of the delightful recollections of this period is 
that the slave, and I speak now of the house servant, who 
was more or less a martinet in his position and treasured 
the good name of his master’s family more carefully than 
it was treasured sometimes by the master’s sons. The 
unique position of Daddy Caesar was that if discipline 
was necessary neither my grandfather nor grandmother 
had anything to do with it. The disobedient slave was 
turned over to Daddy Caesar to be dealt with as he saw 
fit and he ruled as an emperor. 

We had two nurses, one called Big Mauma and the 
other Little Mauma. Big Mauma was cook and Little 
Mauma was a nurse. They both knew how to make 
polow [a rice dish], corn pone [corn meal bread], ash 
cake [corn meal baked in hot ashes] and johnny cake 
[another corn meal flatbread]. Little Mauma’s ash cake 
was a feast fit for the Gods. Both of these slaves 
remained with my mother and father until their death. 
Big Mauma died soon after the war but Little Mauma 
died while living in an out-house [out building] of the 
Governor’s Mansion [in Columbia] during the time my 
father was Governor. 

No two more devoted servants ever lived than these 
two, and when Little Mauma died we all gave her a 
funeral which would delight the heart of any old former 
slave. I remember once when my father punished me, 
Little Mauma was so indignant that she spoke to him in 
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a way that no one else would have hardly dared done. 
She was a privileged character, and whenever we got into 
trouble in the house we always went to her cabin for 
comfort and solace. May the souls of these two dear 
servants rest in peace. 

In the days immediately following the Civil War 
food was exceedingly scarce. My father had three pupils 
whose parents were grocers: James Baldwin now 
connected with the University of Paris and considered 
the greatest psychologist in the world and his brother 
Walter whose father agreed that my father should take 
$14 a month in groceries. Later on, William Symmers 
[Summers?], genealogist at Edinburgh, came in and my 
mother felt very rich as she had $21 for groceries to feed 
a family of nine. Where the balance of the food came 
from, I do not know. My father always kept open house 
for my mother’s brothers, all of whom were planting in 
the fork of the Congaree and Wateree Rivers about 
twenty-five miles from Columbia. As the brothers all 
had large families there was scarcely a night that some 
of them were not in our home. Often they appeared just 
at meal time and my mother would say to me, “When 
they pass you so and so you must not take any and I will 
not take any because there isn’t enough to go around.” 

It was a real treat for us to have rice pudding and one 
Sunday just as we sat down to dinner Uncle William? 
and two of his daughters came in and my mother said to 
me in a whisper, “Do not take any rice pudding as there 
will not be enough to go around.” Some one of these 
children noticed that I was not helped, and I insisted that 
I did not like rice pudding. Ever after my brother 
Henry” called attention to the fact when rice pudding 
came on the table that I did not like it and he therefore 


2 William Clarkson, 1832-1892. 
23 Henry Tazewell Thompson, 1859-1932. 
11 


should have my share. These instances seem pitifully 
small, but they were very serious to a boy of ten years of 
age. Frequently I had to sleep on the floor at night 
without covering as the beds would all be full and what 
sofas we had would be occupied by company. I have 
often believed that my indifferent health was caused by 
lack of nourishing food when I was a growing boy. 

On Sunday afternoons we were allowed to play out 
in the backyard provided we didn’t make any noise. No 
supper was ever served on Sunday — I presume as a 
matter of economy. But they always cooked on 
Saturdays two great baskets of biscuits which by Sunday 
were as hard as a rock and nearly always had too much 
soda. After our romp we were called in the house and 
given two biscuits each and we ate them like hungry 
wolves. Perhaps no refined people in the world ever 
suffered as the southern people did immediately 
following the war. There never was enough to go around 
and when one or more was admitted as guests at the table 
the food was always even more than limited. I can 
remember on more than one occasion I cried myself to 
sleep absolutely from the pangs of hunger. 

On my eighth birthday [September 21, 1868] Uncle 
John Thompson” sent me fifty cents. Father and mother 
with their six children had spent the summer on the farm 
of Uncle John Clarkson” on the Old Camden Road a few 
miles from Columbia. There we lived scantily on corn 
pone and vegetables during the summer months. We 
returned to Columbia on September 21* so that Father 
could get his school rooms ready for the Fall session.” 


2 John Means Thompson, 1842-1882. 

25 John Ouldfield Clarkson, 1837-1895. 

26 He was Principal of Columbia Male Academy also known 
as “Thompson’s School,” located one block away from the burned 
rubble of the Clarkson Mansion. It was on Laurel Street between 
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As soon as we reached Columbia late in the afternoon, I 
went to the grocery store of Hope & Co. and bought a 
can of sardines, a piece of cheese and some crackers. 
This store had a banner strung across Main Street with 
the words “Hope On and Hope Ever for Seymour and 
Blair.” The five children went to bed, after a supper of a 
pone of cold corn bread and a small apple. When I 
produced my supply of good things, Father wanted to 
wake the other children up to share it with us, but Mother 
insisted that it was not enough to go around. We sat there 
in the dining room of the old Academy Building [now 
the Governor’s Mansion] and partook of our wonderful 
birthday party. We then discussed the situation. Mother 
had some cold mush that she had brought from the farm 
and a small jug of black sorghum which was to be our 
breakfast. They had no money and no credit until school 
opened, at which time they would have credit of $7.00 
per month at the grocery store of Baldwin & Company. 
This was for the tuition of Walter Baldwin son of the 
internal Revenue Collector. How my mother kept her 
family together and kept us from starving I have never 
been able to figure out, but she did it, kept my father 
boosted all the time, never lost heart, always cheerful, 
and saw everything from the bright side. A wonderful 
woman. My father went far but much of his success in 
life was due to my mother. 

It was about this time that my mother pawned her 
wedding ring to get bread for her children. I never knew 
this until many years after and I don’t think that my 
father ever knew it. Of course, her ring was never 
regained. 

Two things occurred in my life just before I was 
three years of age which I remember with great 


Pickens Street and Henderson Street, and the family lived upstairs. 
A modern school is on the site in 2019. 
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distinction. One of them was that Dr. Kennedy, the 
surgeon of the Citadel had broken his leg and while on 
crutches he occupied quarters on Hudson Street just back 
of the Citadel and I remember clearly of going over to 
see him and he had me served with white figs and cream. 
My mother always realized that I remembered this 
instance because she had a very distinct recollection of it 
herself. The other instance I have never mentioned to 
anyone. I have a very distinct recollection of my father 
in his uniform at the time we were at the Citadel and as 
we left there about the time I was three years of age, it is 
certain that I can remember the instances to which I 
referred. 

It is amusing for me to look back now and realize 
when I went to Charleston to live with my Uncle John 
and Aunt Julia,?” that before I could get in with the 
society below Calhoun Street I had to make it known that 
three of my grandparents were born in Charleston and 
both my father and mother were born in that City. I recall 
with a good deal of pleasure that I was excluded from no 
social circle in Charleston although I lived above 
Calhoun Street. I was the only President of the Carolina 
Society, an organization of young men who gave three 
dances a winter between the first of January and Easter. 
We were not old enough to attend the St. Cecelia and 
Cotillion. This organization, the Carolina Society, was a 
feeder for the two older and larger organizations. I 
managed to run with both crowds and think now I must 
have been somewhat of a versatile youth as social lines 
were very distinctly drawn. 


27 John Means Thompson, 1842-1882; Julia Isabel Clarkson, 
1843-1899. 
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Falsely Arrested at Age 14 


When I was about fourteen years of age, I was 
arrested by a negro policeman and dragged through the 
streets of the little town in which I lived and incarcerated 
in the corner of the State penitentiary, which was then 
used as a jail. 

I was tried by a negro Justice of the Peace with a 
trumped-up jury of seven negroes who convicted me of 
having shot a negro woman in the eye with a bow and 
arrow when I was able to produce a dozen witnesses that 
I was nowhere near the scene at the time the woman was 
shot. I had a crossbow in my hand when the school bell 
rang and a fellow named George Wright who was all the 
time bulldozing small boys grabbed it away from me and 
threw it up in a hackberry tree. During the time we were 
in the school a negro boy came around and got it and in 
fooling with it, shot his mother accidentally in the eye. 
My name was cut on the bow and I was convicted of the 
crime. 

However, this was merely an excuse. The local 
municipal governments all over the State of South 
Carolina were arresting children of prominent citizens 
and finding them guilty and pocketing the fines. A 
considerable portion of the population of Columbia went 
to jail.” I passed my hat around and secured the $50, the 
largest contributor being Dr. A.N. Talley, a citizen so 
much beloved that at his death the community at large 
subscribed to the erection of a monument to his memory 
at Elmwood Cemetery. My brother Waddy,?? who was 
only eight years of age, followed me during our journey 


28 Inserted at this point of the typescript is a handwritten 
notation dated April 2, 1937: “I was fined $50 or sixty days in jail.” 
22 Waddy Thompson, 1867-1939. 
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through the city into the penitentiary. He was only a little 
fellow, but he never left me for a minute. 
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Reconstruction After the Civil War 


One of the most pathetic incidents of the war and 
reconstruction which I have never seen in print is the fact 
that in many communities in the South, a single 
mourning dress was passed from family to family as the 
occasion required. In my mother’s little circle of friends 
there was one black dress and whenever there was a 
death in a family that dress was used — the period of 
mourning lasting until someone else more recently 
bereaved had to use the dress. To us children a funeral 
came to be very commonplace. I remember getting off 
the train at a station once with my mother and I had to 
step over dead Confederate soldiers who were lying on 
the platform waiting to be moved and buried.*% 

I am frequently asked if the Negroes who became 
Governors, Senators and members of the legislature and 
filled most of the county offices of South Carolina during 
Reconstruction were imported [from outside the state]. 
My answer is “no.” The number of imported Negroes is 
very small. The majority of them had been slaves and 
were without education. 

Beverly Nash*! who became one of the leading 
figures in South Carolina public affairs for many years 
was a boot-black before the War in one of the Columbia 
hotels — had blacked my father’s shoes frequently. 

The Negroes had very little to say in politics. They 
simply elected the man that the white Carpetbagger and 
native Scalawag told him to vote for. In the legislature 


30 The last sentence is clearly out of chronological sequence 
and does not refer to Reconstruction but rather to the Civil War 
itself. 

3IBeverly Nash, c. 1822-1888, elected Senator in 1868, 
resigned from public office in 1877 under pressure due to 
corruption. 
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he simply voted away many millions without being able 
to read or write. 

There was an old man named Pickney from Beaufort 
who took the very handsome hand painted cuspidor from 
his desk back to his home and used it for a centerpiece 
for his table, said that it was the only thing he had been 
able to steal. That cuspidor cost $6.00. The Governor 
and Comptroller General raised the bill to $600 each and 
pocketed the difference. 

It is astounding to me at this late date that the 
Republicans of the North should not have seen clearly 
where they were driving, and the irony of the whole 
situation is that the Negro is now voting a Democratic 
ticket. 

I do not believe that Stanton”? had anything to do 
with the assassination of Lincoln as suggested in a recent 
book on the subject, but he was none too good for it. He 
was a wretched coward and I just don’t believe it was in 
his make-up, but Stanton, Ben Wade? and Thaddeus 
Stevens** should have their names erased from the roll 
of public characters because it is best for American 
history that the story of their lives should be allowed to 
be wiped out. 


32 Edwin Stanton, 1814-1869, Secretary of War under 
President Lincoln. 

33 Benjamin Wade, 1800-1878, Radical Republican Senator 
from Ohio who strongly advocated harsh treatment of white 
southerners during Reconstruction. 

34 Thaddeus Stevens, 1792-1868, a member of the House of 
Representatives from Pennsylvania and a leader of the Radical 
Republicans who sought impeachment of President Andrew 
Johnson, and who strongly favored harsh treatment of white 
southerners. 
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Robert B. Elliott,*> a full-blooded Jamaica negro,*° 
was a member of the Legislature of South Carolina 
[elected 1868] in the early days of Reconstruction and 
was elected Attorney General [in 1876] with Moses?’ 
and perhaps with Moses’ successor as Governor. Elliott 
married a light mulatto girl known as Nancy DeSaussure. 
She had served in the family of Mrs. Douglas 
DeSaussure, Miss Mack Starke, the Burroughs family, 
and my mother’s family. 

Among other things that my grandfather had to give 
up to the state of South Carolina for taxes was his coach 
and a pair of big Bay horses called Waverly and Bailey. 
Elliott bought these horses and coach and hired old 
Daddy Caesar, who had been my grandfather’s 
coachman. Nancy, his wife, at one time nursed me, and 
I have been told was given to me by my grandfather at 
my birth. On one occasion she drove up to my father’s 
house in my grandfather’s coach with his horses and his 
coachman and invited me to drive with her, which I had 
done often before when she was my nurse. Mrs. 
[Douglas] DeSaussure came down and said, “No, Nancy, 
he can’t go with you. You gave him the itch the last time 
you came to see him.” My mother would never let me 
ride in that carriage again, either. 

Franklin J. Moses Jr. [Frank], whose mother was a 
Richardson* from Sumter, and who himself had a 
distinguished career in the United States Marine Corps, 
being a graduate of the Naval Academy at Annapolis and 
who died at Vera Cruz during the recent administration, 


35 Robert B. Elliott, 1842-1884. 
36 Elliott was born in Boston and moved to South Carolina in 
1867. 
37 Franklin Moses, 1838-1906, Governor of South Carolina, 
1872-1874. 
38 Emma Buford Richardson, 1841-1920. 
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was a close school friend of mine. [His father was 
Franklin J. Moses, 1838-1906, a Confederate officer 
who after the war became an active, and radical, 
Republican being elected to the state legislature and then 
in 1872 elected as Governor, to the outrage of white 
South Carolinians]. The night of the inaugural ball 
which was given in honor of his father who had just been 
elected Governor, the older Moses led the grand march 
in the House of Representatives with Nancy Elliott, a 
negro woman. When young Frank J. Moses] came to 
school the next morning, he asked me if I knew what had 
happened. He then told me and was very indignant at 
what his father had done. 

It might be of interest to those who read this to know 
that a carpetbagger was a man who came from the north 
expecting to fill his carpetbag with stolen money. A 
scalawag was a native who had gone over to the negro 
party. The older Moses for example was a native of 
South Carolina. He was a son of one of the members 
[Franklin J. Moses, 1804-1877, his son and grandson 
bore the same name] of the Supreme Court of the State 
[1868], was private secretary to Governor Pickens?’ and 
who raised the South Carolina flag at Fort Sumter [after 
the Union surrender]. [The implication is that TCT 
considered the older Moses (1838-1906) a scalawag 
despite his father being an honorable man. | 

Robert B. Elliott had bought the old Lyons home in 
Columbia, a home belonging to one of the most 
distinguished Jewish families in the State. This home 
was located on the corner, and at the corner of this block 
in which the house was located a very beautiful 
conservatory had been built. The night after the ball 
[1872], Frank [Franklin] Moses, Willie Talley and 


39 Francis W. Pickens, 1805-1869, Governor 1860-1862. 
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myself went to the Lyons home and with slingshots and 
rocks broke as many of the panes in the conservatory as 
we could manage. The next morning about 10 o’clock 
while school was in session a negro Sergeant with three 
negro privates came to the school to arrest the boys who 
had committed this nuisance. My father [Hugh S. 
Thompson was Principal of the Columbia Male 
Academy, also known as Thompson’s School, 1865 to 
1880] told them very definitely that these boys came to 
his school at 8:30 and left at two o’clock and that during 
that time they were under his care and no one could take 
them out of the school room. After some quarreling, they 
left and nothing further was done about it. It was rather 
peculiar because they did not hesitate to arrest young 
native boys without the slightest reason. 

Perhaps in this connection I should recite the fact 
that South Carolina University had been turned over to 
the negroes. They had about 500 negro pupils and about 
50 white boys, sons of carpetbaggers. We had a place 
for swimming in the Congaree River, known as the three 
cornered rock. When a boy could swim from the bank 
to the three cornered rock he was called graduated from 
swimming. On one occasion we went down there and 
found quite a number of these University negroes in our 
swimming pool. We rocked them out and as they went 
back up the hill they took our clothes along with them. 
In the meantime, John Pearson, who afterwards became 
famous in capturing Boggin Cash, was possessed of an 
old army pistol given him by his father. On this occasion 
he had wrapped this pistol up in a newspaper and put it 
under a rock. In pursuing the negroes who had our 
clothes Pearson threatened several times to shoot. The 
negroes paid no attention to him and he finally did break 
loose and killed one of the negroes. We buried him 
under the rocks on the banks of the Congaree River and 
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of course expected quick and severe retribution, but for 
some unaccountable reason we never heard any more 
from it. 
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Decorating Confederate Graves 


In 1866 General [Thomas H.] Ruger, Commanding 
Military officer, issued orders that the graves of the 
Confederate soldiers were not to be strewn with flowers 
on Decoration Day [April 26% — now known as 
Confederate Memorial Day]. The Nicholson hotel in 
Columbia had an old stage coach that was rolled back 
and forth to the depot. This was commandeered by the 
ladies of the community. My mother and a group of 
young women dressed the soldiers” graves the night 
before by lanterns. 

It seems that General Ruger ordered a squad of 
soldiers to go up and remove the flowers from the graves 
but for some reason this was not done. I think when the 
men got to the cemetery gate they balked at the 
instructions and it was deemed wise to let the matter pass 
without notice. 
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The Elections in South Carolina 


[The next page of the manuscript seems to begin in 
the middle of a sentence discussing an election. One or 
more pages are missing] ... City Directory that were 
written down by someone else as rapidly as possible. 
There were few negroes [who] voted the democratic 
ticket on account of General Hampton.“ The night 
before this election I spent the night in the office of one 
of the large cotton firms in Charleston with a dozen other 
young men rolling the tissue ballots inside the 
Republican ballot so they might be readily handled the 
next day at the polls [this was a method of stuffing the 
ballot box with fraudulent votes the exact procedure of 
which is unclear. Some sources suggest that too many 
ballots were put into the ballot box, with the African 
Americans given tissue ballots that were removed before 
counting to make the ballot count as desired by the 
Democrats]. 

In the election of 1878, S.Y. Tupper and myself 
went to a polling district in which the South Carolina 
railroad shops were located. Arrangements had been 
made with Colonel Pickens, Superintendent of the roads, 
to put all clocks [at the railroad shops] back and not 
allow the six o’clock whistle to be blown until some 
fifteen or twenty minutes late. This was done to prevent 
the negro employees of the road, some 90%, from getting 
to the polls in time to vote. About 10 minutes of six a 
great big buck negro with a tin bucket in his hand came 
in to vote and after giving his name and age as 33 he was 
asked what year he was born, and he replied “1876.” The 
Democratic party bodily put him over the fence with the 


40 White Democratic candidate, Wade Hampton III, 1818- 
1902, Governor of South Carolina 1876-1879. 
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statement that he was only two years old and could not 
vote. 

The explanation of the opportunity to do these 
things is that the law required that there should be two 
members only of one party and one member of the other 
party as watchers and counters. In most cases the 
members of the radical [Republican] party were negroes 
and they were either bribed or bull-dozed or made too 
drunk to take care of their job. 

Many schemes concocted to kill the negro votes 
were deemed necessary at the time and doubtless they 
were. But the white people of the State, having learned 
the trick, after ten years turned upon Hampton and his 
followers, and produced Tillman*! and Blease.*? I am 
not quite sure, but I think the tissue ballots were first used 
in an election wherein Mackel? a scalawag, and Butts 
[unidentified], a carpetbagger, were candidates for 
Solicitor in the Charleston district. 

Mackey was a remarkable man. With his brother, 
T.J., a Judge under reconstruction, he became a scalawag 
and a perpetual officeholder; a Speaker of the Radical 
House when there was a dual State Government from 
January to April; a man of education, of much and of 
undoubted courage. He married a mulatto woman which 
of course ostracized him in the State. The older brother 
who had rendered distinguished service as a Confederate 
Captain of cavalry deserted the radicals in 1876, came 
out boldly for Hampton, and rendered great service in 
that memorable campaign. 


4! Benjamin Tillman, 1847-1918, white supremacist, Governor 
of South Carolina, 1890-1894. 
42 Coleman Livingston Blease, 1868-1942, white supremacist, 
Governor of South Carolina, 1910-1912. 
% Edmund William McGregor Mackey, 1846-1884, 
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Joel Chandler Harris“ 


I never knew Joel Chandler Harris as intimately as I 
knew Henry Grady.* 

When I went to Atlanta in 1881 to my uncle John 
he rented a house then outside the City limits but is now 
well within the City limit. It is a small white cottage, the 
first house you observe as the street car comes out of the 
tunnel passing under the Central of Georgia tracks on its 
way out to West End. We were just a few doors nearer 
town than the Wren’s Nest [1050 Ralph D. Abernathy 
Blvd. SW, Atlanta, GA], the home of Joel Chandler 
Harris. 

Our quickest transportation was small street cars 
drawn by a pair of mules. I soon got to noticing Mr. 
Harris, who was a quiet, unassuming man and I observed 
that when a woman got in the car he always went out on 
the platform and sat on the driver’s stool. I mentioned 
this once to Captain Howell” and he said he did not 
know whether it was Harris” innate modesty or whether 
he wanted to be free to chew his tobacco — as I recall he 
always had a chew of tobacco in his mouth. He had a 
very slouchy appearance and a very slovenly walk — 
wore his hat a way back on his head with his head down 
and appeared to be dreaming. He spoke to everybody 
who spoke to him, but he never seemed to see people 
first. He was devoted to children. Whenever a child 


> 46 


44 Joel Chandler Harris, 1848-1908, Associate Editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, best known for writing the Uncle Remus 
stories 
45 Henry W. Grady, 1850-1889, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, advocate of the New South. 

46 Probably John Means Thompson, 1842-1882. 

47 Captain Evan P. Howell, 1839-1905; in 1876 he purchased 
controlling interest and became editor-in-chief of the Atlanta 
Constitution. 
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came aboard the car, he always moved up so as to make 
room for a little one to sit by him. I think Captain Howell 
lived at West End too. I know he was often on the car 
with Mr. Harris and when they were on the car, they kept 
all of us in a roar of laughter. 

I have often wished that I had cultivated Mr. Harris’ 
friendship as I was often on the car with him when there 
was only one or two others. I never dreamed then that 
this quiet, unassuming man would become a National 
character. 
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President Grover Cleveland*® 


In June 1887, my father, then acting Secretary of the 
U.S. Treasury, asked me if I had ever met Cleveland. I 
told him I had not, and he said he was going to the White 
House to see the President and that he would be glad to 
take me along. 

Upon arrival we were ushered into the office 
upstairs. There were no Presidential offices at that time 
outside of the White House. It was exceedingly hot that 
day. The President had on a Seersucker coat and no 
collar. His shirt was open in front with quite a number 
of marks of tobacco juice on the right sleeve of his coat, 
and I observed that he was using a cuspidor, the largest 
that I ever saw. 

My father handed him the manuscript of what he 
afterwards told me was Cleveland’s famous message to 
Congress on tariff. My father said to him, “Mr. 
President, that message will defeat you for re- 
nomination and even if you secure the re-nomination, 
you will surely be defeated.” Bringing his fist down on 
the desk, he said, “Damn it Governor, it is right and I am 
going to send it in.” He then said, “Governor, have you 
made appointment for the Collector of Customs at 
Pensacola?” My father said, “No, but I had intended to 
appoint Chipley,* but Senator Call? was in my office 
today and said that you wanted me to appoint someone 
else [naming him].” The President’s face turned very 
red, and replied, “He is a damn liar, that is the very man 
I told him I would not have appointed.” 


48 Grover Cleveland, 1837-1908, President of the United 
States, 1893-1897. 
® Possibly William Dudley Chipley, 1840-1897. 
50 Probably Wilkinson Call, 1834-1910. 
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He then turned to me and said, “so young man you 
are going to be married. You look very young [TCT was 
26] to take on the responsibility of married life.” I was 
married in Baltimore the next night and the bride wore a 
corsage bouquet sent from the White House greenery 
with the compliments of President and Mrs. Cleveland.*! 

In 1891 I was fishing for bass on the North Fork of 
the Potomac River below dam number 10. The river was 
very wide but very shallow and in places one could go 
across by jumping from rock to rock. After I had gone 
down the river a short distance, I noticed a man sitting 
on the bank with a sawed off shot gun in his lap. I went 
over and with the usual gesture of men meeting under 
those circumstances I offered my flask which the man 
declined to take. I sat and chatted with him a little while 
and when I got up to leave, he told me I could not 
proceed down the river until the man ahead of me had 
gotten at least 400 yards away. I protested that this was 
a free country and that the river was not posted and that 
I had a right to proceed as I pleased. He then told me 
that he was a secret service man and that his orders were 
not to let anyone get within four hundred yards of 
President Cleveland who was fishing just ahead of us. 

When I got back in the stream, I followed Mr. 
Cleveland for about two miles at a distance of two or 
three hundred yards. At one bend in the river I saw him 
fishing five minutes in a hole without getting a strike. 
When I reached this hole some ten minutes later, I got 
two bass. 


5! Thomas Clarkson Thompson married Clara Maybelle Berry, 
1870-1912, on June 15, 1887. 
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I am reminded to write this little story because I 
have just finished reading Lynch’s very fine Life of 
Grover Cleveland 27 


32 Dennis Tilden Lynch, , Grover Cleveland: A Man Four- 
Square, H. Liveright, Inc., 1932. 
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President Theodore Roosevelt? 


My father died in New York November 27, 1904. 
About ten days before his death, my sister, Mrs. 
Zachry,* wired me that I should come to New York at 
once. It fell my lot to sit up with him the night of my 
arrival. After Dr. Poll had given him a sleeping potion, 
I thought he was asleep. He reached out his hand, felt 
for something on the table at his bedside and I thought 
he was feeling for his watch which he always insisted 
upon winding himself. I told him that he had already 
wound the watch and he said he wanted to see 
Roosevelt’s letter which had been received that 
afternoon. The letter was a very cordial invitation to my 
mother and father to visit the White House and renew the 
old Civil Service days.” My father requested that I read 
it to him again. It seemed to touch him very much. 

He was exceedingly fond of Roosevelt and 
Roosevelt always treated him with every courtesy and 
consideration. Seeing that he was wide awake, I said to 
him, “Father is Roosevelt an honest man?” He looked at 
me very intently for a moment and said, “Incorruptibly 
so, my son, but no one ever talked as much as Roosevelt 
does and sticks strictly to the truth.” 

On P Street in Washington there lived Adlai A. 
Stevenson, General W.S. Rosecrans,’ then my father 


33 Theodore Roosevelt, 1858-1919, President of the United 
States, 1901-1909, 

34 Mrs. Zachry was Elizabeth Clarkson “Elise” Thompson, 
1872-1942, wife of James Greer Zachry]. 

35 Roosevelt and Hugh S. Thompson had served together on 
the Civil Service Commission, 1889-1892. 

36 Probably Adlai E. Stevenson, 1835-1914, Vice President 
under Grover Cleveland. 

57 William S. Rosecrans, 1819-1898, Union Major General in 
the Civil War badly defeated at the Battle of Chickamauga in 1863. 
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and then Roosevelt. I stopped in Washington coming 
from New York to Chattanooga on one occasion and 
took dinner at my father’s table. 

He asked me if I had ever met General Rosecrans, 
remarking that since I lived in Chattanooga, I should 
know the man who played such a prominent part during 
the war of 1861-1865. Mr. Roosevelt was anxious to 
meet Gen. Rosecrans. My father, Roosevelt and myself 
went next door to find the old gentleman then well past 
80 lying on a couch. His daughter, afterwards Mrs. 
Toole,% asked my father to see that her father was not 
excited. She gave him some quieting potion and then 
withdrew. 

When Roosevelt was presented, he said, “Delighted 
to meet you, General Rosecrans,” and Rosecrans replied, 
“T am pleased to meet you Mr. Roosevelt, you are the 
only man in Washington who seems to know how to 
pronounce my name correctly.” Roosevelt replied, “you 
are one of the few, General, who knows how to 
pronounce my name correctly.” 

Roosevelt began asking the General questions about 
the Chattanooga campaign. The old General became 
very much excited rising on his elbow and began to 
lambast Grant. He said Grant had stolen all of his 
dispositions, that he was a liar, could not tell the truth 
when the truth served its purpose, that he had been 
drummed out of the old army for beating his wife. 

After we came to my father’s stoop, Roosevelt said, 
“Good night, Governor, I enjoyed my interview with 


38 Mrs. Toole was Lily Elizabeth Rosecrans, 1854-1939, wife 
of Joseph Kemp Toole, first governor of Montana; they were 
married in 1890]. 

"7 General Ulysses S. Grant, 1822-1885, Commanding General 
U.S. Army, President of the United States, 1869-1877. 
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General Rosecrans, but I don’t believe a damned word 
he said about Grant.” 
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Trip on Lady Dufferin, 1880 


On April 25, 1880 I sailed from Charleston in a 900- 
ton barque, Lady Dufferin, registered from Halifax but 
owned in England. It was smaller than the Leviathan’s 
life boats.*! We were loaded with 3500 bales of cotton 
and 400 trunnels.% 

The agents in Charleston were Street Brothers of 
Atlantic Wharf and the agents in Liverpool were Steeves 
Brothers, 8-A Rumford Place, Liverpool. My 
companions were Singleton Barnwell, who I think is 
now living in Beaufort, Billy Means, who died many 
years ago and Billy Robinson who died in Charleston 
some five years ago. 

We beat up the coast to get in lane with the trans- 
Atlantic steamers and the third day out encountered a 
hurricane off Cape Hatteras. I have been on the sea a 
good many times in my life but I have never seen such a 
storm as this one. The deck was loaded with lumber and 
cotton, all of which was washed away or had to be 
thrown overboard. One of the masts was swept away. 
The galley was washed away, and food was cooked 
thereafter on the open deck. 

On the 33 day out we sighted Land’s End. We 
picked up a pilot who insisted on our being towed by a 
tug the last 250 miles on account of the dirty weather. 
We dropped anchor in the Mersey River on Sunday, 
June 1* while the church bells were ringing in Liverpool 


60 The Lady Dufferin may have been a 955-ton schooner built 
in 1863, length: 163 feet, beam: 35 feet, home port: Liverpool. 

61 SS Leviathan, ocean liner 1914-1933, length: 950 feet, 
beam: 100 feet, 54,282 tons. 

©Trunnels are wooden pegs or pins used in wooden 
shipbuilding. 

63 June 1, 1880 was a Tuesday. 
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on one side of the river and answering bells in 
Birkenhead on the other side. 

My impression through life has been that the most 
degraded element of human society is the American 
seamen. While this was a great experience for me, I 
would not care for any of my boys to have the same. This 
episode of my life is perhaps what gives me such a taste 
for the sea. Sometimes the longing for salt water is so 
great that it is hard to overcome the desire to get where I 
can smell it and taste it. 

Before we were half way across, I had learned every 
rope on the ship, was able to go to the top of the main 
mast without using the lubber’s hole [the hole in the floor 
of the crow’s nest allowing easy access; its use was 
disdained by sailors]. We were becalmed off the Azores 
Islands 11 days. One night after leaving the Azores 
going about 10 knots, a cat walking on the taffrail was 
thrown overboard and the Frenchman who was keeping 
watch with me immediately dove into the sea. The 
Captain ordered all sails down and the ship came about; 
in about 30 minutes a boat was put out and we picked up 
the Frenchman with the cat by the nape of his neck in his 
mouth. I told him I thought he was going to get a set 
back by the Captain, but he seemed perfectly 
unconcerned. Later on, I learned that sailors including 
the Captain believe bad luck followed the loss of a cat at 
sea. 

The Captain of the Lady Dufferin, whose name I 
cannot recall, was a very devout Scots Presbyterian, but 
he got drunk every day at 12 o’clock. 

The first large city that I ever saw was Liverpool 
with its wonderful floating docks. The first electric light 
was in Paris and the first man-of-war was French. We 
spent a couple days in Liverpool, one day in London and 
a week or ten days in Paris, coming back to London for 
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a three day visit and then boarded the Canada of the 
American Line [no ship listed by that name has been 
found]. She was a ship of 4000 tons and the very newest 
thing in Atlantic transportation and was hailed in the 
newspapers as the queen of the waters. 

There were quite a number of distinguished 
passengers aboard, among others, Mr. Olmsted®* who for 
many years was head of the Public Utilities Commission 
of the State of New York. He was accompanied by his 
wife, his baby and German nurse. I kept up a 
correspondence with Mr. Olmsted for a number of years. 
In 1927 I had a letter from him from Buffalo, NY 
enclosing a letter which I had written to him some 47 
years before giving some description of the political 
situation of the South. He returned me the letter for he 
said he thought my children would want to have it and it 
is now among my papers in this office. 

I took dinner with Mr. and Mrs. Olmsted some 50 
years after our meeting in London and renewed a 
delightful acquaintance which had been allowed to lapse 
for so many years. I asked him how he located me, and 
he said that in talking to Theodore Richmond who was 
his next door neighbor, Richmond felt assured that I was 
the man he was looking for. How small the world is after 
all. 

Another passenger I remember with great pleasure 
was Miss Rose Etting who toured this country several 
times in plays founded on Dickens novels. Nancy Sykes 
was the character she portrayed. In 1888 she came to 
Atlanta and I called on her and she insisted I see the play 
from the wings of the DeGive Opera House. She was 
sea sick most of the time but whenever well enough she 


6 Probably John B. Olmsted. 
65 Rose Eytinge, 1835-1911. 
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had me come to her state room and play backgammon 
with her. 
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Andrew Carnegie“ 


In the early part of 1910, the University of 
Chattanooga decided to put on a drive for an endowment 
fund, their first campaign. 

Mr. John A. Patten®’ was made chairman and IS was 
made vice-chairman of a committee to start the ball 
rolling. The first thing we did was to get an agreement 
from the Rockefeller Foundation that they would give 
$150,000 provided we raised $350,000, the campaign to 
begin in the spring of 1911, and 18 months was given for 
the canvas. In November 1912 I received a telegram 
from Dr. Race asking me to come to New York on the 
next train. I arrived in New York at the time of a great 
blizzard and was met at the station by Mr. Adolph S. 
Ochs, Mr. John A. Patten and Dr. John H. Race.” I 
was advised that the sum of $320,000 had been pledged 
and that every known source from which money could 
be derived had been contacted and our time would expire 
in 48 hours. 

I was advised that we were going to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s home on 91* Street to see if we could secure 
the $30,000 from him. On the way up our taxi broke 
down at 50" street just in front of the Catholic Cathedral. 
I have always thought that Mr. Ochs came very near to 


6° Andrew Carnegie, 1835-1919, industrialist and 
philanthropist. 

67 John A. Patten, 1867-1916, was President of the 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce. 

68 Thomas Clarkson Thompson was Mayor of Chattanooga at 
this time. 

® Adolph S. Ochs, 1858-1935, owner and publisher of The 
New York Times and The Chattanooga Times. 

7 Dr. John H. Race, President of the University of 
Chattanooga. 
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buying that taxi, for the man was very insolent claiming 
that we had overloaded his car. 

When we reached Mr. Carnegie’s residence, we had 
to pass through three doors secured by chains with a 
guard at each door. There had been some threats of 
kidnapping his 12-year-old daughter’! who was a school 
mate of my sister Mrs. Zachry’s children at Miss 
Spence’s School.” 

On entering Mr. Carnegie’s library my first 
observation was that his large sofa or lounge was right in 
the middle of the room in front of an open fire. Seated 
on a tabaret”? was a dapper little man who we learned 
afterwards was a sculptor making a sketch of Mr. 
Carnegie for the purpose of making a statue of him for 
the Pittsburgh library. 

Mr. Ochs introduced us and by prearrangement Mr. 
Patten spoke of the necessity of education in the South 
giving an outline of the campaign about to be concluded. 
Dr. Race then took up the conversation speaking 
specifically for the University of Chattanooga. I then 
spoke in general terms trying to cover the needs of the 
South and especially of our University. Being the last 
speaker Mr. Carnegie looking directly at me said, “I am 
not going to give you a cent. I gave you $30,000 for your 
library down there and in addition, I never interfere with 
Mr. Rockefeller’s philanthropies.” About this time, a 
flunky in full uniform, knee breeches, white stockings, 


7! Margaret Cameron Carnegie, 1897-1990. 

72 Highly regarded girls school founded 1892 by Miss Clara 
Spence, now known as The Spence School. Mrs. Zachry was 
Elizabeth Clarkson “Elise” Thompson, 1872-1942. His sister’s 
children at the school were Caroline Beaumont Zachry, 1894-1945, 
and Elizabeth Hugh Zachry, 1895-1943]. 

73 Taboret — a short stool without a back or arms. 
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rosettes on his shoes, announced that the portrait was 
ready for Mr. Carnegie’s inspection. 

As we passed through the hall Mr. Patten said to me 
in an undertone, “We must not leave here in a negative 
atmosphere. We must get some commitment to permit 
us to come back.” 

The portrait was a life-sized portrait of Emperor 
Wilhelm” autographed. Mr. Carnegie told us that he had 
recently returned from Germany, where he had visited 
Wilhelm, the 2" at Potsdam, telling us in admiring terms 
some of the characteristics of Wilhelm. As we moved 
away to return to the library I said to Mr. Carnegie, 
“What great American does Wilhelm remind you of?” 
and he said very promptly, “William Tecumseh 
Sherman””* and I said, “Mr. Carnegie, you can 
understand now how anxious I am to see the boys and 
girls of Chattanooga and East Tennessee secure an 
education because on account of Sherman’s march to the 
sea, I was deprived of an education myself.” He put his 
hands on top of my vest, holding me off at arm’s length 
and said, “young man [TCT was 52 years old, Carnegie 
was 77] how much education did you have?” I replied, 
“about 12 months.” 

He said, “that is just about the amount of schooling 
I had. Any man who can talk as well as you can is 
entitled to a hearing and you may call me by phone at 1 
o'clock tomorrow.” 

As one o’clock approached, we were assembled in 
Mr. Patten”s room on the 7% floor of the Astor House. 
Mrs. Patten was sewing and Charlotte now Mrs. Guerry, 
a young girl, was in a big chair having come down from 


™ Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany, 1859-1941, reign: 1888- 
1918. 

75 William Tecumseh Sherman, 1820-1891, Major General, 
U.S. Army during the Civil War. 
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school in the East to spend a few days with her mother 
and father. Promptly at one I called Mr. Carnegie’s 
number which I had obtained from a firehall in the rear 
of the Astor House, his name not being in the telephone 
book. A pleasant voice answered, “Alright, Mr. 
Carnegie’s residence, what can I do for you?” I said, “I 
would like to speak to Mr. Carnegie.” He replied, “Mr. 
Carnegie left for Pittsburgh at 5 this morning.” I said, 
“please do not cut me off it is so difficult to get 
connections in New York. Mr. Carnegie told me to call 
him up at one o’clock.” And he replied, “Who do you 
represent?’ I said, “The University of Chattanooga.” He 
said, “To whom should the check be made payable?” and 
I replied, “John A. Patten, Treasurer.” “To whom should 
we send the check” and I replied, “You need not send it, 
I will come up and get it.” In thirty minutes, I had a 
check for $30,000 in my pocket delivered to me by Mr. 
Carnegie’s third secretary who was very gracious to me. 

As I went into the Pennsylvania Station that night, I 
bought a copy of Mr. Carnegie’s autobiography 
[“Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie” by Andrew 
Carnegie was published in 1920 by Houghton Mifflin, 
eight years after the events described here] in which he 
said that he had only twelve months of school. I feel sure 
that if I had said that I had had ten or 14 months I would 
not have impressed him.?? Some months later, I met Dr. 
Hixon and Mr. Strickland at the St. George’s Hotel on 
11% St. in New York and we then made final settlement 
with the Rockefeller Foundation. 


7 One wonders where Thomas C. Thompson’s 12-month 
figure came from as he likely was in school for at least 10 years as 
his father was principal of Columbia Male Academy while TCT was 
growing up. 
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The Ku Klux Klan 


[TCT’s narrative contains a newspaper clipping 
from the October 26, 1933 issue of The Dalton (Georgia) 
Citizen. The article, “K.K.K. Visit Dalton,” is written by 
Frank T. Reynolds.] 

The article by Frank T. Reynolds in The Dalton 
Citizen of October 26" is so full of errors that I am 
constrained to believe that I should leave behind me a 
record of what happened on the night to which he refers 
as well as some of the preceding and succeeding events. 

In 1891 and 1892 there were a series of dastardly 
outrages perpetrated by what is known as the White Caps 
[a widespread organization similar to the Ku Klux Klan] 
in many sections of North Georgia but particularly 
Whitfield and Murray Counties. 

Sometime during the Grover Cleveland-Benjamin 
Harrison campaign of 1892, a meeting was held in the 
southern part of the town of Dalton” and political 
speeches were made to the negroes urging them to vote 
for the re-election of President Harrison on the alleged 
ground that the return of the Democrats to power meant 
placing the negroes back into slavery. 

My recollection is quite clear that one old white 
man, who was a Socialist and very bitter toward the 
white people of the South, was one of the speakers. 
Among other expressions he used was that “If the 
Democrats attempt to steal elections in Georgia, the 
white men in Georgia will ride up to their bridle bits in 
blood. You negroes have lots of people who will stand 
by you if the revolution now pending comes.” 

At that meeting an old Negro named Tom Moyer 
enthusiastically endorsed McKnight [unidentified] by 


77 Dalton, Georgia, 30 miles south of Chattanooga, TN. 
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patting his hands and shuffling his feet, using such 
expressions as, “By God, boys dat’s right. Dat’s right, 
Mr. Speaker. The negroes will see to all dat,” and similar 
expressions. The White Caps decided that they would 
punish this negro. The white men should have been 
punished. This was the raid to which Mr. Reynolds 
refers. 

On the night of the raid, the house in which Tom 
Moyer had lived was occupied by a negro named Jack 
Wilson who worked on the compress platform [cotton 
facility] as a laborer. I have always been satisfied that 
Tom Moyer moved out of the house, having an inkling 
of what was likely to happen. Jack Wilson, himself, 
however, had not been entirely free of expression of what 
he would do if the White Caps ever came to his house. 
On this night they broke in looking for Tom Moyer, and, 
Jack Wilson, evidently much frightened, wielded an axe, 
striking one of the white men. For some reason for 
which I am not able to account the man was immediately 
hurried off to Atlanta, dying in about a week. His body 
was brought to Tilton, a station seven miles south of 
Dalton and secretly carried in the middle of the night to 
his family burying ground in Murray County. 

I am told that after Wilson was killed, he was leaned 
up against a fence, stripped stark naked and two or three 
bullets put into his body. His wife, also naked, was 
strung up by her heels and whipped with a hickory withe. 
This raid occurred on a Saturday night. The funeral of 
Wilson was a weird episode. The lamentations of the 
negroes were pitiful and heart rendering. Only two white 
men attended. The people of the community seemed to 
be afraid to be seen in a group of negroes. The clouds 
were overcast, the wind was moaning as if in keeping 
with the lamentations of the negroes who were in a 
frenzy of fear. [While not stated the implication is that 
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TCT was one of the two white men who attended the 
funeral.] Nature and men seemed to join hands in 
emphasizing the pall that hung over the City. 

Jack Wilson and his older brother Colonel and his 
younger brother Sam were employed on the Compress 
where I, working for S.M. Inman Company of Atlanta, 
had a sample room. These two negroes came to 
Chattanooga the night after their brother was killed and 
no power on earth could induce them ever to go back to 
Georgia. In fact, there immediately began an exodus of 
negroes from Dalton to Chattanooga and Atlanta. 

Sometime prior to this incident about which Mr. 
Reynolds has written, and of which I am trying to make 
a record for my children and grandchildren, the White 
Caps had become offended at something that had been 
done by a man named Roper in Murray County. They 
hunted him down until one night they caught him in 
Carter’s Quarters” and shot him several times and threw 
his body into an old abandoned well, supposing of course 
he was dead or would die from his wounds. In two or 
three hours the man revived sufficiently to call for help 
and when he was found he was taken to a hospital in 
Cleveland, Tennessee, where he recovered. So far as I 
know he is still living. 

On Sunday morning, the day after the killing of 
Wilson, groups of men could be seen standing at corners 
and in front of churches discussing the tragedy of the 
night before. | However, they were speaking in 
undertones and there was a feeling of stress and strain 
that is practically indescribable. No one of us knew just 
when this swift dealing mass enemy would strike, in 
what numbers they would come, or which one of us 
would be the next victim. The solemn faces of men and 


78 Rock Spring, GA, 15 miles WNW of Dalton. 
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the undertones in which they conversed were ominous. 
The feeling can only be described by liking it to what 
must have followed the night of fear during an epidemic 
in which an unusual number of deaths had occurred. 

A mass meeting was called for Sunday afternoon at 
the Court House, at which Mayor John Black presided. 
Speeches were made by Mayor Black, General Bryan M. 
Thomas,” Mr. A.W. Lynn, Colonel Moore*%, myself and 
others. All the speakers condemned the lawlessness and 
most of them deplored the fact that human life was held 
so lightly. They also stressed the fact that these frequent 
raids in and around Dalton were hurting the business 
interests and recommended that steps be taken to prevent 
a recurrence. Subsequent information coming to me 
leads me now to believe that some of those who spoke, 
other than those named, were members of the group who 
had murdered Wilson. 

At this meeting a committee was appointed at which 
Mr. A.W. Lynn was made Chairman, for the purpose of 
effecting an organization looking to the defense of the 
good people of Dalton against the secret raids of the 
White Caps. The organization was completed by 
electing myself as captain; Colonel Moore who had been 
a Lieutenant-Colonel of a Confederate Tennessee 
infantry regiment, as first Lieutenant; Mr. A.W. Lynn, 
who had been a Confederate soldier, as second 
Lieutenant. The organization was known as the Citizens 
Reserve Company. I was requested to go to Atlanta and 
talk the matter over with the Governor and if possible 
secure arms and ammunition with authority to use them 


7 Bryan M. Thomas, 1836-1905, General in the Confederate 
Army. 

8° Colonel Moore is not further identified except as a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of a Confederate Tennessee infantry regiment. 
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if the White Caps should ever make another raid in 
Dalton. 

Upon leaving the court house I was approached by 
a man who afterwards served a term in the penitentiary 
for robbing Southern Railway cars. He advised me to get 
out of town at once. He said there was a great distinction 
between Mayor Black, General Thomas and others who 
were natives [residents of Dalton] and myself, a 
foreigner. He was particularly indignant that I should 
characterize the action of forty or fifty well organized 
white men on one helpless negro as cowardly. He then 
again said if I did not get out of Georgia the White Caps 
would take care of me. We had some pretty hot words 
in front of Trivets Drug Store, and I told him he could go 
to hell, that I would stay in Georgia as long as I pleased. 

I went to see Governor Northen?! and presented the 
request of prominent citizens of Dalton for arms and 
ammunition with authority to use them in an emergency. 
Governor Northen asked me if the people in Dalton were 
in earnest in attempting to stop the raids and in course of 
conversation, he dropped a hint that some of our most 
prominent men might have been parties to the murder. 
That was the first intimation that I had had that some of 
my neighbors and friends were engaged in this 
despicable venture. As I look back now, I realize I must 
have cut a rather pathetic figure, being the only man in 
Dalton who did not know something of what was going 
on and who was directing it. 

The Governor referred me to Colonel John 
McIntosh Kell, Adjutant General, a most delightful old 
gentleman who had been Executive officer under 


8! William J. Northen, 1835-1913, Governor of Georgia 1890- 
1894. 
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Semmes*” and who was aboard the CSS Alabama at the 
time she was sunk by the USS Kearsarge. Colonel Kell 
furnished me fifty rifles and 4000 rounds of ammunition. 
When I went back to bid the Governor goodbye, he told 
me to be sure not to involve some of my own friends in 
trouble. 

The arms and ammunition were taken to Dalton on 
a freight train and I traveled in the car with them. 
Reaching Dalton at two o’clock in the morning, the car 
was switched to a side track and unloaded into the depot 
through arrangements made by Mr. Lynn. Mr. Lynn 
handed me a list of fifty men who had been selected to 
receive these arms by a committee consisting of Mayor 
Black, General Thomas, Colonel Moore and Mr. Lynn. 
Some men, whom we suspected of being in sympathy 
with the mob were given guns without ammunition. As 
a matter of fact, the ammunition was distributed so that 
Mayor Black had some of it in his house, General 
Thomas had a part in his house, and I had a part in my 
house and part in my office. 

When I reached my office after distributing the guns 
and ammunition, I found two notes from the White Caps, 
giving me twenty-four hours to get out of Dalton and 
forty-eight hours to get out of the State of Georgia and 
never to return. 

I sent for two men whom I had begun to suspect of 
being with the White Caps or at least in sympathy with 
the masked order. I told them I was writing a letter to be 
left in my safe, in which I asked my brothers in the event 
of my violent death to see to it that the two men referred 
to, names given, should be directly charged with my 
murder. This apparently had the desired effect. 


82 Raphael Semmes, 1809-1877, Captain of the Confederate 
cruiser CSS Alabama. 
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The impression given out by the White Caps in 
Dalton was that this raid in which the negro had been 
killed came from Murray County, but as the years rolled 
around, I found out the names of many of the men 
implicated in this dastardly outrage. However, it does 
not make history any more complete to give the names 
in this article, but it might be of interest to note that some 
of them were prominent citizens and one was at the time 
a state official. 

Just before I went to Atlanta to see Governor 
Northen, I was approached on my way home one night 
by a man from Murray County who had two brothers 
who said that all three of them belonged to the White 
Caps. He told me that on account of the fair dealing that 
I had offered them in giving good weights and prices for 
their cotton that he was warning me that the White Caps 
were coming into Dalton and were going to whip me. I 
told him that they might accomplish their purpose but 
that they would be stripping a dead man’s body and there 
would be more funerals than mine. I then took out of my 
overcoat pocket a revolver and told him that I slept with 
it on the table by my bed and a sixteen-shooter rifle lying 
along side of me. 

They did come to Dalton that night and as I sat at 
my window which opened down to the porch floor, I 
could hear them firing guns and cheering as they rode 
through the streets of Dalton. I sat there with my gun in 
my lap expecting every moment to have use for it. 
However, they never came into my street and as far as I 
know that was the last time that the White Caps visited 
the City of Dalton. 

The situation became so acute that my son Tom D? 
who was hardly two years old and his mother* were sent 


83 Thomas Clarkson Thompson, 1890-1940. 
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to Atlanta ostensibly to visit the State Fair. As a matter 
of fact, I kept them there in the home of Mr. Arthur H. 
Locke practically all winter until things began to quiet 
down. 

After the incidents mentioned above, I received an 
anonymous communication that the White Caps would 
be at Tilton on a certain night and that they were going 
to Dalton. After communicating with Colonel Moore 
who, as I have said had been Lieutenant Colonel of a 
Confederate Tennessee Regiment and who was a man 
considerably older than myself, we decided to go down 
to Tilton to see what we could do to prevent the White 
Caps from coming to Dalton. As we approached their 
camp on horseback it looked as if there might be as many 
as a thousand men, both men and horses were in white. 
The whole outfit was camping just as a cavalry regiment 
would do, their horses being tethered to ropes just as was 
done in cavalry. The men were cooking their supper and 
the smell of bacon was very tempting. A picturesque 
scene but one that would awe a stranger, as I was. 

The camp was on a side of a hill in a grove of pine 
trees which is easily discernable on the left as you pass 
Tilton on the W and A [Western and Atlantic] Railroad 
headed toward Atlanta. We asked for the leader, who 
came forward in a white robe with a mask over his face, 
and we earnestly persuaded him not to go to Dalton. He 
said if we would let him have a disreputable white man, 
known to both Colonel Moore and myself, who was 
living with a negro woman, he would agree not to go to 
Dalton. We explained to him that we could not be a party 
to such an unlawful proceeding. I then pulled back my 
coat and showed him my badge as a Deputy Marshal of 
the State of Georgia and told him that there were forty- 
eight other men in Dalton ready to join with Colonel 
Moore and myself to prevent any more White Cap raids 
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in the town of Dalton. I endeavored to make plain to him 
that if there should be any bloodshed that we would be 
responsible only to the Governor of Georgia for whom 
we were acting, while he and his men would be 
responsible to the Courts of Georgia. 

After a lengthy dispute, for it was a dispute, he 
agreed not to come to Dalton. As we rode back to town, 
a distance of seven miles, I suggested to Colonel Moore 
that since the man to whom we talked was masked we 
had no way of knowing whether we were dealing with a 
reliable person or not and suggested that the Captain of 
the Dalton Guards be requested to patrol the city during 
the night. 

A serious question had arisen in the minds of most 
of us in regard to our Reserve Company. We began to 
feel that a very large number of that company were 
thoroughly in sympathy with the White Caps and we did 
not know exactly whom we could trust in case of a 
disturbance. The question of calling out the State Militia 
without orders from the Governor was also one that had 
to be thoroughly threshed out. We therefore asked about 
a dozen men to meet us immediately after supper at a 
residence centrally located, and we decided to ask the 
Dalton Guards to serve as a voluntary body in addition 
to the members of the Reserve Company that we were 
sure of. Thus, the city was guarded that entire night. 
Colonel Moore and myself assured the Captain of the 
Guards that we would take full responsibility for any 
assistance that he might render in the emergency. 

When we were leaving the home where the 
conference was held, I was very tired and was asked by 
the host if I would take a “snifter.” My recollection is 
that there were about fourteen of us in that group and we 
all went upstairs, and the host produced two jugs of Kelly 
and Davenport whiskey, and every man of that group 
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except myself took a drink; I was the only anti- 
prohibitionist [anti-prohibitionist — one who does not 
believe in prohibition] in the crowd. 

Very soon after the occurrences mentioned, a man 
named Worley% who had gotten cross with the White 
Caps was taken to Carter’s Quarters where he was placed 
upon a mule and a rope was put around his neck, the rope 
thrown over the limb of a large oak tree and the mule 
driven from under him. I have been told that someone 
had slipped him a knife. At all events, he, being a man 
of powerful physique released himself from the noose 
and returned to his home some eight miles away. 

A meeting of the White Caps was held, and seven 
men drew beans three of which were black. The seven 
men were to engage in the murder, but unbeknown to the 
seven only the guns of the three who had drawn the black 
beans were loaded. The seven men crossed the road at 
the foot of Cohutta mountains about where the town of 
Chatsworth [11 miles east of Dalton] on the L and N 
[Louisville and Nashville] railroad is now located and 
climbed the fence which surrounded the home lot of 
Worley, whom they saw plowing in a field some distance 
away with his back to them. 

When he turned and started back in his furrow, they 
signaled him that they wanted to see him. He stopped 
his mules and walked over to the fence. One of the men 
of the party asked him if he had seen a flock of turkeys 
flying over that way, and when he turned to point out to 
them which way the turkeys had gone, all seven fired, 
only three with a load, filling him full of lead. They 
splattered his plow with blood and brains and left him 
lying there where his wife and children found him later 
in the afternoon. I have never known whether the White 
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Caps knew it or not, but Worley had been appointed 
Deputy United States Marshal for the Department of 
Justice for the purpose of aiding the Government in 
running down moonshiners. 

One night soon after Grover Cleveland became 
President,% I opened my front door cautiously in answer 
to a knock. I was advised by a man standing there that 
he was Mr. Erwin, a brother of the President of the 
Central of Georgia Railway; that he had been appointed 
Special District Attorney and sent to Dalton to 
investigate the killing of a Deputy United States 
Marshal. I said, “You may be Mr. Erwin, and you may 
be just what you represent yourself to be, but I am in a 
position here where I do not allow any stranger in my 
house at this hour of the night.” I added, “If you will go 
to the hotel, register, and spend the night, I will meet you 
there early in the morning.” 

I met him at the hotel the next day and he proved 
conclusively that he was all he claimed to be. He desired 
of me to give him all the information I had that would 
lead to the arrest of the men who had killed Worley. He 
advised me very strongly to move to the hotel and not 
remain longer in the house on a side street, more or less 
distant from the heart of town. After some hesitancy I 
did go, and I think the first night that I slept in that hotel 
knowing that I was more or less surrounded by friends 
was the most peaceful night and most refreshing sleep I 
have ever known. 

Mr. Erwin was much of a man. In the course of time 
he rounded up some forty-one men, took them to Atlanta 
and had them incarcerated in the Fulton County Jail, 
where they were brought to trial at an early date. I was 


86 Cleveland served two terms, March 4, 1885-March 4, 1889; 
March 4, 1893-March 4, 1897, the reference here is probably to the 
start of the second term in 1893. 
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summoned as a witness but after conferring with him, 
United States Judge Newman, thought it best not to put 
me on the stand as I could not swear to anything of my 
own knowledge. The Judge used me however as a kind 
of prompter to the District Attorney as to questions that 
should be asked and from time to time, he called me to 
the bench to confer with him. 

I do not now recall how many of the men were 
convicted but quite a number were sentenced from six 
months to five and ten years in the Columbus Ohio 
Penitentiary. 

When the next term of the Federal court was 
approaching and some of the prisoners who had not been 
tried at the earlier term of court, were being held for trial, 
two prominent citizens of Dalton came to Chattanooga 
to see me. They offered me every inducement that they 
could to take my family and move away to some point 
outside the jurisdiction of the Federal Court until after 
the trials had been had. This of course I declined to do 
and stated that if 1 was summoned by the court, I would 
go to Atlanta and give such assistance as I could. I was 
never called to testify at these trials, but most of the men, 
perhaps all of them, were released for insufficient 
evidence. 

The fact is, some very prominent men in Dalton 
were suspected and I have been told all the influence of 
high political authority had been used to suppress these 
trials. 

As stated in the body of this letter [that part of the 
narrative apparently does not survive], I rented a part of 
Mrs. Harbin’s house. She lived next door to S.B. Felker 
who lived in a large brick house still standing. On the 
night of the Presidential election in 1892, I stayed in 
town until quite a late hour anxiously scanning the 
election returns. There were a lot of drunks on the streets 
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and several times I had been told during the evening that 
the White Caps were coming in this night and they were 
going to whip me. 

It was too late at night to get men together, and I was 
not sure of my reserve company, but I was determined to 
defend myself against all comers. As I have stated 
before the windows of that house came down to the 
ground floor, and I sat at the window with my rifle 
pointed through the venetian blind. There was a good 
deal of riding, shooting and cursing throughout the night, 
and whether they were genuine White Caps or not I do 
not know, but they did not come into my street. 

Soon after midnight the disturbance became much 
less and soon ceased entirely. I feared to go to bed 
because I wanted to be caught, if caught at all, with my 
clothes on. Along about two o’clock I must have nodded 
or perhaps gone sound to sleep, but I was startled and 
instantly awakened by the closing of my front gate. I 
cocked my gun and took a bead on a man who came 
rather slowly and apparently cautiously up the front 
walk, and who under the strained condition of my nerves, 
I took to be a member of the White Caps. In another 
instant I would have shot him dead, but just as he put his 
foot on the step he said, “I am in the wrong house.” And 
I recognized the voice of my neighbor and friend, who 
had been drinking and had missed his own gate. I have 
never ceased to be thankful that an All-wise Providence 
saved me from killing this good man. I would have never 
been able to explain to my fellow men why I shot my 
friend and neighbor in my own yard, and especially when 
he was in a state of inebriety. 

It may be of interest to note that the first man to 
strike negro Jack Wilson after Wilson had struck a white 
man with an axe came some months later to see me at 
my house in Dalton. He confessed to me that he was 
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about to lose his mind; that he could not get the picture 
out of his brain of that poor negro shot down, when he 
had not been guilty of any wrong, and that his part in it 
was about to run him crazy. I promised I would not tell 
who he was as no good could come of it at that late date. 

After two or three conferences with me, he went to 
Texas and I understand died very soon after reaching 
there. He was really a pitiful object. He could not have 
been over twenty-two years of age, but he trembled like 
an old man with the palsy. He kept looking furtively 
over his shoulder as if he feared someone was after him. 
I have no doubt that he was just a lad drawn into the 
crowd by older men who should have known better — 
men who will have to answer somehow, somewhere for 
the blood of that negro on their hands. 

About six years after these occurrences, I had an 
office in the Times Building. One afternoon a big fine- 
looking man with gray hair, hickory shirt, overalls, and 
brogan shoes, came into my office and asked me if my 
name was Thompson. I replied that it was and he said, 
“I am one of the men that you sent to Columbus Ohio 
Penitentiary.” I did not know what his intentions were 
and I confess I was tremendously nervous, but I 
immediately suggested that he wanted to see a lawyer 
named Thompson who had offices on the floor above 
me. 

“No,” he said, “You are the man I want, and I want 
to tell you, when you broke up the White Caps in 
Georgia, you done a damn good days work.” He 
continued, “I was sentenced for ten years, got some 
months off for good behavior. I am now going back to 
Georgia, get the old woman and children and we are 
going to Texas. What you done ought to have made you 
Governor of Georgia.” 
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I have always regretted that the notifications of the 
White Caps to me were accidentally destroyed. I had 
them together with clippings from the Atlanta 
newspapers with reference to the trial, in a scrap book on 
my desk in the old Richardson Building when it was 
burned. These souvenirs I would like to have kept as 
they constitute within themselves the story of the White 
Caps in North Georgia in 1892-3. 

When Bill Harben*” wrote his book, “Mam Linda” 
he attempted to make me the hero of the story. Some 
years later I happened to meet him, I think in Boston, 
when we had a delightful resume of the history in which 
the White Caps dominated that section of Georgia. I told 
him, however, that if he had permitted me to give him 
the true story, my story was stronger than any fiction that 
he could conjure up D 

It has been some forty years since I lived in Dalton 
and if I were able to retire from business, I would buy a 
farm somewhere in the country near Dalton and spend 
my last days on it. While I do not forget the unpleasant 
days, or should I say nights, that I spent in Dalton for 
something over a year, I am now greeted by the older 
generation when I go there, with hats off. 

Soon after I came to Tennessee to live, I happened 
to be in Greenville, Tennessee in a store house, one side 
of which was used as a post office and the other side as 
a book store. I was waiting to buy some stamps and a 
large negro with a large ten-gallon hat and Jim Swinger 


87 Harben, Will N., Mam’ Linda, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1907. 

88 I found Mam’ Linda to be a very readable, and exciting, 
novel. It contains racial stereotypes and language acceptable when 
written but uncomfortable today. The main character, Carson 
Dwight, is an extraordinarily brave and resourceful man. This 
fictional man shines a light on the real character of Thomas Clarkson 
Thompson. 
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coat past his knees kept looking at me in what I thought 
an insolent manner. 

Finally, I turned to him and said, “What have I got 
that belongs to you? You never saw me before. What 
are you looking at me that way for?” He replied, “Ain’t 
you Captain Thompson who used to live in Dalton?” I 
told him I was, and he said, “I am Rev. Green who used 
to preach down there in a Negro Baptist Church. I am 
sure you must remember me. I worked in the Compress 
when you was there.” Being mollified by his tone and 
almost ready to apologize I asked him with much 
deference when he had left Dalton. He said, “The White 
Caps ran me out the same time they run you out.” 

A day or two after my first election as Mayor [of 
Chattanooga], Frank T. Reynolds, as Secretary, invited 
me to the Tri-County Fair at Dalton in the year 1909. I 
made an address there and before the gathering I stopped 
in front of a booth very artistically arranged. While 
admiring the arrangement a man whom I knew well 
walked up and asked me how I liked it and I told him 
how much I liked it. He then told me that was his wife’s 
booth. He thereupon asked me to go in the rear of the 
booth with him where he offered me a drink of white 
whiskey out of a half pint bottle. I explained to him that 
I did not indulge, and he then asked me if I had any 
objection to his taking a drink. 

He drank about half of the bottle and turning to me 
said, “Captain Thompson, did you ever know who it was 
you talked to the night you and Colonel Moore came out 
to Tilton?” I answered, “I have never had the faintest 
idea.” “Well,” he said, “I am the man.” I said, “Why 
John, I have always looked upon you as a model citizen. 
I can hardly believe that, even though you tell me 
yourself, you belonged to a dirty, cowardly organization 
such as that was in those days.” He said, “Captain 
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Thompson, I lived right in the nest of those people and I 
was afraid not to belong. I wanted to keep up with what 
they were doing but I was particularly careful not to 
become involved in manhandling a United States 
Government official.” 
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Afterword 


Thomas C. Thompson died March 21, 1938 at the 
age of 78. The narrative recorded here was apparently 
never completed nor made ready for publication. 

It may be that he was working on the final version 
of the narrative on April 2, 1937 when he made the 
handwritten notation in the “Falsely Arrested at Age 
14” chapter. In any case, the narrative such as it is, I 
hope will be useful in giving a glimpse of his life 
through his eyes. While some of the racial comments 
used may be uncomfortable to read we must remember 
the time period, and the life experiences, of the author. 

His defense of African Americans from the Ku 
Klux Klan at great risk to his personal safety speaks 
volumes of the true character of the man. His concern 
for African Americans is reinforced in an editorial in 
the February 1, 1913 Savannah Tribune newspaper, an 
African American newspaper, which lauds him for his 
plea for compulsory education for blacks and for 
everyone, as a means of creating better United States 
citizens. 


Hugh T. Harrington 
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The Narratives of 
Thomas Clarkson 


Thompson 
1860-1938 


Born in Columbia, South Carolina 
in 1860, Thomas Clarkson 
Thompson grew up during 

Reconstruction. In his narratives, 

he leaves a poignant account of the 

difficult times after the Civil War. 
Later, he rubs shoulders with 
Presidents, Generals, Andrew 
Carnegie and Joel Chandler Harris. 
Most memorably, he fights the 
Ku Klux Klan....and wins. 
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